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The following tale was written several years since and pub- 
lished in the Telegraph. It was intended for the first number 
of a projected periodical similar to the Casket, which for cer- 
tain reasons was not commenced at the time. Many of the 
incidents embodied in the tale are not the mere creations of 
fancy, but are facts which transpired during that memorable 
struggle of aroused Greece against the power of her oppres- 
gor. (Edts. Casket. 





THE MAID OF SCIO. 
4 SKETCH. 


Clime of the unforgotten brave! 

Whose land from plain to mountains’ eave 

Was freedom's home or glory’s grave! 

Shrine of the mighty! can it be, 

That this is all remains of thee ? Tue Giour. 


Fallen from her envious height of glory, 
Greece, for several centuries had laid dormant 
and inactive. The iron treadof Ottoman tyr- 
rany had crushed her proud ambition, and the 
powerful hand of Ottoman power, had fettered 
every aspiration for national independence.— 
The lamp of learning was extinguished upon 
the very altar upon which it was lighted, and 
its rays which had spread to remote corners of 
the earth, shone only within the walls of the 
alma mater of the classic scholar, destitute of 
a fountain at which they might replenish. But 
amid this general desolation of original char- 


acter, there was one spark—smothered, yet re- | 


plete with energy, that burned within the bosom 
of every true born Greek. That spark was 
Patriotism. Sacred bequest of Prometheus !— 
For nearly a thousand years that fire had been 
smothered by the hand of oppression, when 
Greece sud‘enly awoke from the slumber of 
ages, rushed upon the arena of her former glo- 
ry, and the flames of patriotism burst like a 
voleano upon the heads of her oppressors.— 
Continental Greece first raised the standard of 
revolt—the Peloponesus followed the daring 
example—and the thunder of revolt rolled loud 
and heavily over the islands of the Agean and 
the Levant, and awoke them also from their 
dreamy slumber. 

In this struggle for liberty, every passion of 
the human heart was prompted into action.— 
Fame beckoned forward the votary of ambi- 
tion. Plunder enchanted the vision of avarice, 
and the prospect of gaining his country’s inde- 
pendence prompted the patriot to action.— 
Friends were separated forever—years of con- 
nubial felicity were turned into grief and 
mourning, and the fond anticipations of those 
whom love had virtually united in one were 
blasted forever. But that darling passion of 
youth, often braved the fiercest storm for the 
accomplishment of its object. Illustrative of 
this was the career of the youthful, brave and 
patriotic hero of the Greek revolution—the far 
famed Marco Botzaris. Being the son of an 
Armatoli, he early learnt the art of war.— 
With the pistol he was an excellent shot, and 
he could use the yataghan and scimetar with 
the singular dexterity of a Janizary. He had 
often joined the brave Klephts in their depreda- 
tions, and was beloved by all for his courage, 
benevolence and good nature. He was among 
the first to grasp the sabre in defence of his 
country’s wrongs, and with a courage adequate 
to h is zeal he became a martyr to the cause. 











In early youth he had formed an attachment 
to Zuleika,daughter of Lambro Canzini,which 
attachment was reciprocated by her. She was 
a native of the beautiful island of Scio, which 
being under the protection of the Sultana from 
which she reeeivedall her fruits and perfumes, 
was called the “Garden of the Seraglio.”— 
This attachment was formed while on a visit 
with his father, who had become intimately 
acquainted, through a commercial channel, 
with Canzini who was one of the primates of 
the Island. He had often visited the object of 
his love, and as often received attestations of 
reciprocal affection, and was on the eve of 
matrimonial alliance, when the war of the rev- 
elution broke out. He was at the time in the 
Peloponnesus, far divided by the waters of the 
fEgean sea from his beloved Zuleika, and his 
countrymen calling upon him for their leader, 
he accepted the high boon but with a determi- 
nation to fly to Scio the first opportunity and 
bring from the defenceless spot his “lady-love,” 
ere the torch and the sabre of the reientless 
Turk should reach it. 

Twilight was gathering upon the hills of 
Thyrea. The last ray of the setting sun gilded 
the rocky peaks of the mountains of Sparta, 
and the bay of Napoli reflected from its glassy 
and smooth surface the stars as they peeped 
out one by one from the cloudless canopy of 
Heaven.. The deep-toned tambour had soun- 
ded its last note, and the shrill voice of the mu- 
ezzin from the minaret only disturbed the si- 
lence of the hour. A young Greek, clad in the 


costume of an Armatoli, with pistols and yata- | 


ghan in his belt and hiscapote hanging loosely 
from his shoulders, paced with an air of mel- 
ancholy distraction upon the sandy beach, and 
watehed with intense anxiety a lurid streak 
that skirted the horizon. At intervals flashes 
like the aurora-borealis would shoot up towards 
the zenith, declaring the melancholy intelli- 
gence that the torch of the mussleman was 
earrying on the work of destruction among the 
islands. Conscious of this fact, the Greek fell 
on his knees and addressed a fervent prayer to 
heaven, soliciting its interposition in the deliv- 
ery of his country. 


As he arose he observed a sail approaching. | 


It was a Greek corvette filled with island refu- 
gees. He awaited its approach with anxieiy 
and quickly inquired from whence it came. 

“From Scio, desolated Scio,” was the reply. 

“Our rulers,” continued the speaker, obser- 
ving the interrogator to be a Greek, “are car- 
ried off ashostages—the blood of our grey-hair- 
ed sires smokes amid the ruins of our desola- 
ted villages—our wives and our daughters are 
ravished and murdered by the Turkish soldiery 
or carried off to supply the palace of their Ot- 
toman lords. The voice of wailing is heard 
throughout that beautiful island, and we among 
the few have escaped to tell the dreadful tale 
of carnage and blood.” 

“Is all Scio laid waste?” eagerly inquired | 
the Greek. 





“All,” said the commander, “except the 
promontory of Phance whose mountain fast- 
nesses afford shelter to hundreds of those who 
escaped the carnage, and it is from thence we 
sailed. But we fear the vengeance of the 
Turks have reached them ere this.” 

“Dost thou know the name and fate of Can- 
zini?” enquired the Greek. 

“Canzini the primate? alas! alas! He wag 
among the first who was seized as a hostage, 
and was butchered in the citadel of Bolini.— 
But through the courage of his son his family 
were saved and safely escaped to the moun- 
tains of Phane.” 

‘““Fleaven be praised,” said the Greek, “‘there 
is yet hope. Wilt thou turn the bow of thy 
| Vessel again towards Scio in the cause of phi- 
lanthropy ?” 

“Never,” said the commander : “Would to 
God these eyes were never gifted with sight, 
that I might not have beheld what I have seen. 
Nothing but the dearest interests of my coun- 
try could induce me to visit itsdesolated shores 
again.” 

‘‘Hast thou heard of Marco Botzaris ?” said 
the Greek. 

“What! the patriotic commanderof the Sul- 
ioites—the brave champion of freedom—the 
betrothed husband of Zuleika Canzini? Itis 
under his banner I have vowed to fight in the 
cause of freedom, and be revenged for the des- 
traction of Scio, and it is for him alone that I 
would again tread its scathed fields.” 

“Know then,” returned the Greek, that lam 
that same Marco Botzaris. Next to my coun- 
iry’s independence the dearest treasure uf ex- 
istenee is upon that ill-fated island. If t 
wilt bear me thence, the chiéf performance 
thy vow will be accomplished, Dost thon com . 
sent ?” 

“Show me your credentials, said the com- 
mander, “as evidence of your identity,as Mar- 
co Botzaris, and the life and service of Kane 
ris* is at your disposal.” 

Botzaris threw off his capote, drew a roll of 
parchment from his bosom bearing the signa- 
ture of Mavrocordato and presented it to Ka- 
naris. They warmly embraced each other— 
the sails of Kanaris’ vessel were filled, and 
they were soon out upon the Bay of Napoli i in 
| the direction of Scio. A storm which had sud- 
denly gathered in the west, burst upon them 
with great fury, but the light vessel sped like 
a bird before the wind without injury, and they 
landed safely at Phane. 


Botzaris gazed with deep sorrow upon the 
desolated plains of Scio, Her villages were 
sull smoking in ruins—her fields exhibited a 
blackened desert—the whirlwind of destruc- 
tion had destroyed her vineyards, and he fan- 
cied he saw in this sombre picture his whole 
country in future perspective. The “Turks 
were still committing their ravages upon the 
plains, and night after night the conflagration 


” *Kanaris was the commenter of the ‘bralet® 
| ate ses othe Cape Pocnacecaat ieee 
' mand the Turks devastated Scio. 
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of a village or hamlet threw its lurid glare up- 
on the dismal scene. For several days he had 
searched in vain for his precious treasure, yet 
love gave him perseverance. 

One evening in passing up a deep ravine he 
heard the subdued voice of a female. He lis- 
tened with attention, suspecting it to be the cre- 
ation of his imagination. But he heard the 
voice distinctly uttering sentences of devotion. 
Hope cast a ray of light upon his benighted 
mind, and dispelled the clouds of despair that 
were gathering upen him. He advanced cau- 
tiously, and observed an entrance into which 
he descended. A narrow passage brought 
him to the spot from whence the voice proceed- 
ed, where, kneeling upon some moss, a young 
female, pale and emaciated, exhibitinga wreck 
of superior beauty, was pouring outher soul to 
God in language which bespoke her of no mean 
extraction. It was the language of refinement, 
yet sad in the extreme. Beside her knelt ana- 
ged matron, and around them was collected 
other younger members of a lovely family. 

Botzaris seated himself upon a detached 
piece of granite unobserved by the company, 
and drawing his capote closely around him and 
nearly concealing his face with his kimar, he 
awaited the conclusion of their devotion. 

As the beautiful suppliant arose she display- 
red more fully her features, and Botzaris imme- 
diately recognized those of his adored Zule- 
ika. Joy at this discovery nearly overcame 
his prudence, but he resolved to remain in- 
cognito for the present. Rising from his seat 
yet concealing his person, he approached Zule- 
ika, who having witnessed every danger was 
but little startled at his abrupt introduction. 

*Canst thou afford protection to a miserable 
Greek,” said Botzaris, to the matron, as she ex- 
tended her hand to him, having observed by 
his dress that he was a Greek. 

“If this rocky abode,” said she, “can afford 
Fou protection from our merciless hunters,and 








if our society can alleviate the sufferings of one 
of our countrymen, both are at your service.” 
. ™] do notclaim your hospitality as a Scioite,” 
replied Botzaris. “Butama Greek—a Suliote | 
by birth, and engaged in common with every | 
Grecian in that cause which has brought down 
the vengeance of our oppressors upon the heads 
of the innocent inhabitants of this once peace- 
iul isle.” 

At the mention of “Suliote,” Zuleika quick- 
ly interrogated, “Dost thou know Marco Bot- 
varis, leader of the Suliotes? and canst thou 
tell me of his good or ill-fortane ?” 

“With him Iam personally acquainted,” said 
Botzaris. ‘He left his little force in charge of 
his brother, and with the brave Kanaris sailed 
for Seio, in search of his betrothed bride Zule- 
ika Canzini.” 

“Ttis her whom thou art addressing,” added 
she with emotion, “and at this altar I offer up 
my hourly devotions to the God of armies for 
his protection, and his success in freeing his 
eountry from slavery. Could I but reach the 
Peloponnesus, I would willingly cast off the ef- 
feminate habiliments of woman, and assuming 
the character and fatigues of the opposite sex, 
I would grasp the sword and yataghan, and by 
the side of the brave Marco Botzaris, fight my 
way to the footstool of Liberty, or die a martyr 
to the eause.” 

This patriotic effusion struck deeply into the | 
heart of Botzaris. He looked upon her Geli- | 





| ed the entrance. 
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cate form which seemed scarcely able to sus- 
tain such a powerful mind, and his manly 
cheek was wet with tears of regret by the reflec- 
tion that her wishes could never be grati- 
fied. 

“Wouldst thou,” said Botzaris, “accompany 
me if opportanity should offer across the 
/Egean to the Peloponnesus—leave the spot of 
thy birth and the scenes of thy childhood to 


link thy fortune with a man who to-morrow | 


may be numbéred among the slaughtered sons 
of Greece ?” 

“Nay talk not,” said she, “tome of my child- 
hood. It is but mockery. The horrible trag- 
edy there acted can never be effaced from my 
memory. It was from thence my aged sire 
was dragged to the slaughter; andI would 
rather fly to the deserts of Africa and cal) it 
paradise, than return to the spot of my early 
years.” 

Botzaris could no longer conceal his e- 
motions, and uncovering his face and throw- 
ing off his capote, he discovered himself.— 
They embraced each other, and their tears 
mingled in one flood of joy and sudden trans- 
port. 

They had scarcely recovered from their 
transport of joy, before fear supplied its place. 
They could plainly distinguish the approach of 
horsemen, and Botzaris from the mouth of the 
cave could discover by the moon-light the 
bairac* surmounted bya giided cresent, slowly 
moving up the ravine. He watched their 
movements for some time and perceived them 
moving in the directionof the cave. He cau- 
sed the inmates to secrete themselves whilst 
with his sabre he determined to defend with 
his life the entrance to the cave. 

Nor did the vigilance of these blood-hounds 
overlook this place of refuge, but with hellish 
joy they perceived it to be the abode of wefu- 
gees. But little did they think they should 
dispute the entrance with one of their bravest 
enemies! Their leader with torchin hand, fol- 
lowed by upwards of ascore of men approach- 
Botzaris had concealed hiin- 
self behind a projection of the rock, and as the 
leader entered he fell. A second, a third and 
fourth fell by the blows of his sabre, and the 
rest imagining supernatural interference, fled 
in dismay. 

Conceiviig it no longer prudent to remain 
in a discovered retreat, he proceeded to the 
sea-Shore, to.get, if possible, a conveyance 
from Scio. He found a Hydriote vessel ready 
to sail that day, and he hastened back to ap- 
prize his precious charge of his success. But 
the savage Turks, like vuitures, had hovered 
around their discovered prey, and as soon as 
Botzaris left the cave, commenced the work of 
death. When he returned he found the moth- 
er of Zuleika and an infant child weltering in 
their blood, but Zuleika had shared a worse 
fate. Her beauty had made her a rich prize, 
and she was doomed to expire within the pol- 
luted walls of the harem. 

Burdened with despair at the loss of his 


| treasure, ata moment when he thought it se- 


cure, Boizaris returned to the Hydroite vessel, 
and embarked again for the Peloponnesus to 
join once more his brave companions in aven- 
ging his own and his country’s wrongs. 


Shouts of welcome rang along the lines of 





ee 





*Turkish Standard. 


| the Suliote army as Botzaris entered the camp. 
|They hailed the return of their chief with 
such enthusiastic joy as made him forget for 
a moment the defeat of his holy purpose. But 
a cloud of disappointment lowered upon his 
brow, and the cause of that disappointment 
gave fresh vigor to his warlike nature. 

“Brave countrymen,” cried he,after relating 
the tale of Scio’s desolation and of his own 
misfortunes, “join with me in making a soJ- 
emn vow to Heaven never to sheath the sword 
until those who have wantonly desecrated the 
temple of Grecian liberty, are driven frum its 
threshold or we fallin theconflict. The blood 
of our countrymen is calling aloud for ven- 
geance from the vales of the Morea—the 
mountains of Old Thermomyle ; and from 
blasted Scio a voice of deep Jamentation now 
sweeps like a troubled wave over the blood- 
stained waters of the AZgean.” 

An expression of assent proclaimed their 
determination, and placing their sabres and 
yataghan’s in the form of a cross, as emblem- 
atic of the cause in which they were engaged, 
they swore to avenge the wrongs of violated 
Greece. With hearts steeled for the battle, 
they sped on to the walls of Tripolitza, where 
in unison with their brethren they gathered to 
themselves the green laurels of victory. 

Next, under the banner of the “Sacred Bat- 
talion,”’ they directed their arms to the walls of 
Corinth. A few hours previous to the com- 
mencement of the seige, a young Grecian en- 
tered the camp and desired an introduction to 
Botzaris. His features were near'y covered 
with the folds of his hood and bore the char- 
acter of effeminacy, yet the fire of patriotism 
burned brightly in his dark eye, silently speak- 
ing the noble language of the soul. His re- 
quest being granted, be humbly asked permis- 
sion to fight under his banner in the cause of 
freedom. 

“Whence artthou?” inquired Botzaris,struck 
with his deportment ane singular expression. 

“Tam a native of Scio,” answered he, “and 
having escaped the carnage, made a vow upon 
the altar of my God to devote my life and ser- 
vices to the good of mycountry. Give methe 
privilege of warring against her common en- 
emy beside her bravest leader and you grant 
me a glorious boon.” 

“Take this sword,” said Botzaris, ‘and with 
it redeem your holy pledge—such zeal will en- 
sure victory.” 

The signal of attack was given—the walls 
of Corinth gave way to her powerful beseig- 
ers, and Marco Botzaris and the young Greek 
were the first to enter the embrasure. Turk 
after Turk fell under their stroke,until the ery 
of quarter within, bade humanity arrest the 
arm of vengeance. 

Fanari next implored their aid—and Epirus 
also opened to them a field to display their 
courage and patriotism. Whilst engaged at 
Epirus, Botzaris received intelligence of the 
dreadful situation of Suli, his native place.— 
Her enemies were spreading the work of des- 
truction in all directions. Her sons were cru- 
cified, burned and impaled, and her daughters 
violated and dragged to the harem. Fired 
with paternal feeling, Botzaris and his little 
band proceeded to the defence of Suli, but 
meeting witha body of Turks was forced back 
| and proceeded to Missolonghi, where Mavro- 
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cordata was carrying on his operations. Ere 


he reached the latter place, he discovered the 
camp of Mustapha Pacha situated in imagin- 
ary security in a small valley near Karpensi. 


Thither at midnight Boizaris with the young 
Greek still at his side, lel his courageous fol- 


lowers. Cautiously passing the centries, who, 
as iscommon with the indolent Ottomans, were 


asleep, they penetrated into the very heart of | 


the camp. Botzaris gave the signal, and a 
hundred scimetars gleamed in the starlight that 
seemed to flash iike lightning upon the vision 
of the awakened Turks. Many awoke from 
slumber to enter into a dreamless sleep—the 
sleep of death. The Suliotes dealt death and 
terror on every side, and the army of Mustapha 
fled in dismay in every direction. But fate, 
ever mysterious in its operations and mysteri- 
ous in its results, made this victory fatal to the 
modern Alcibiades. A random shot from the 
retreating enemy, struck Botzaris in the left 
breast and extinguished the lamp of life forev- 
er. The young Greek who was yet by his side, 
seeing Botzaris fall, uttered a loud shriek and 
fell upon his bleedii g corpse. 

His little band coliected around their fallen 
hero, and unloosening his fastinellar endeav- 
ored to staunch the wound and restore life, but 
the spark had fled forever. Nor was vitality 
visible in the young Greek. A litter was pre- 
pared whereon they were placed and proceeded 
to Missolonghi, where they might be buried 
with the honors of war andthe Greek ceremo- 
nials. They had not proceeded far before the 
Greek shewed signs of animation, and stimu- 
lants being applied, he was soon able to walk. 
His singular attachment to the deceased was 
marvelicd at, yet no one inquired the cause.— 
The fire of his dark eye wasextinguished, and 
with sluw and dejected pace he followed the 
corpse of Botzaris to Missolonghi. 

The sun had just sunk behind the hills of 
Cepholonia as an immense funeral procession 
moved solemnly onward to the Greek church 
of Missolognhi. The bier, supported by eight 
soldiers, bore the remains of one of the bravest 
sons of modern Greece. Directly behind him 
supported by Emanue! Coloctrcni, followed the 
beautiful Zuleika Canzini. li was her who 
assumed the character of a warrior, and join- 
ed him at Corinth; it was her who entered 
the embrasure with him; it was her who 
fought by his side at Fanari, and ii was her 
who stood hy his side when he received his 
death shot. 

Her story may be briefly told. When the 
Turks entered the cave at Phane it was her 
beauty that guarded her life, and she was con- 
veyed on board the shipof the Captain Pacha. 
With many more of her countrywomen she 
was placed under the care of a subordinate of- 
ficer until the fleet should sail for Constantino- 
ple. The anticipation of her future involun- 
tary shame nearly overcame her reason and 
she twice attempted to leap the gunwale. 

The fleet of the Pacha sailed, and on the 
evenjng of the first day, the brilot of Kanaris 
made its appearance. A thrill of joy gave 
strength to the despairing Zuleika. Onward the 


fatal vessel boomed like an arrow of destruction. ; 


“The brulot! the brulot l echoed from vessel, 
to vessel, but onward she came passsng ma- 
ny of them, with her bow directed to the Pa- 
cha’s vessel. She struck, and in a few mo- 


a) 





ments was wrapped in fire. In a moment of 
despair Zuleika followed by three others leap- 
ed intothe sea. Kanaris, who had left the dbru- 
lot in a small boat, saw them and discovering 
them to be Greek women, with singular cour- 
age and benevolent feeling turned to their res- 
cue, in which he succeeded, and being picked 
up by a Greek vessel, returned safe to Napoli. 
Making her name known to Kanaris, and in- 
forming him of her vow he furnished her with 
equipage and in a few days we find her fight- 
ing under the banner of Marco Botzaris. 

The body of Botzaris was conveyed into the 
church—the solemn Greek ritual was perform- 
ed, and he was buried with all the honors his 
dignity might claim. Zuleika, bereft of all 

hat the heart could call dear in this world— 
family, friends and betrothed husband, retired 
from its “noisy solitude,” and passed the re- 
mainder of her days in aconvent near Greno- 
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From Chateaubriand’s last Work. 
BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

By way of conclusion let us return to the 
primary object uf this work, and again descend 
to the humble rank of translator. Whenaman 
has seen like me, Washingtonand Bonaparte ; 
upon a level with them, but in another order 
of power, Pitt and Mirabeau; among the high 
revolutionists, Robespeirre and Danton; among 
the plebian masses, the common men marching 
to the extermination of the frontiers, the Ven- 
dean peasant shutting himself up with his bla- 
zing craps, What more remains to be seen be- 
hind the greattomb of St. Helena? 

Why have I survived the age and the men to 
whom I belonged by the date of the hour at 
which my mother inflicted life upon me? Why 
have I not disappeared with my cotemporaries, 
the last remnants of an exhausted race ?— 
Why am I left alone to seek their bones amid 
the darkness and dust of a crumbled world ~~ 
I have every thing to gain by not dragging on 
a longer existence upon the earth. I should 
not have been obliged to begin and afterwards 
to suspend my posthumous acts of justice, to 
write this book in order to preserve my inde- 
pendence as a man. 

When, at the beginning of my life, Enghand 
afforded me an asylum, I translated some of 
Milton’s verses tosupply the wants of the exile; 
now, having returned to my country, drawing 
nigh to the end of my career, l again have re- 
course to the poet of Eden. The author of 
‘Paradise Lost” was not, however, richer than 
Iam. Seated among his daughters, deprived 
of the light of heaven, but illumined by the 
torch of genius, he dictated his verses to them. 
I haveno daughters, I can contemplate the lu- 
minary of dsy, but I cannot say to it, of my- 
sel{, as the Blind British bard, 

“How glorious once above thy sphere !’’ 

Milton served Cromwell ; 1 have combatted 
Napoleon; he attacked kings; I defended 
them ; he hoped nothing from their pardon ; I 
' have reckoned upon their gratitude. Now that 
‘in both our countries monarchy is declining to- 
wards its end, Miltou and I have no more po- 
litical questions tosquabble about. J shail scat 
myself at the table of my host ; he will have nyur- 
ished me young and old. It is nobler, it is safer 
, to have recourse to Glory than to Power, 





From the Juvenile Reformer 
TRUE COURAGE. 


“Coward! coward!” said James Lawton to 
Edward Wilks, as he pointed his finger at him, 

Edward’s face turned very red, and the tears 
started in his eyes, as he said, ‘James Lawton 
don’t call me a coward.” 

“Why don’t you fight John Taylor then, 
when he dares you? I would not be dared by 
any boy.” 

“He is afraid,” said Charles Jones, as heput 
his finger in his eye, and pretended to ery. 

“Tam not afraid,” said Edward: and he 
| looked almost ready to give up; for John Tay- 
_lor came forward and said, “Come on then,and 
| show that you are not afraid.” 

A gentleman passing by,said, “Why do you 
not fight the boy 3 tell me the reason.” 

The boys a}l stood still, while Edward said, 
I will not do a wicked thing, sir, if they do call 
me a coward.” 

“That is right, my noble boy,” said the gen- 
tleman. “If you fight with that boy, you really 
disgrace yourself, and will show that you are 
more afraid of the laugh and ridicule of your 
companions, than of breaking the command- 
ments of God. 

It is more honorable to bear an insult with 
meekness, than to fight about it. 

Beasts and brutes which have no reason, 
know of no other way to avenge themselves, 
but God has given you understanding, and 
though itis hard to be called a coward, and to 
submit to indignity and insult, yet remember 
the saying of the wise man—‘‘He that ruleth 
his spirit is greater than he that taketh a city.” 

“Suppose you fight with this boy, and your 
companions all call youa brave fellow, what 
will this be when you are called te stand before 
God ?” 

Many a poor deluded man has been drawn 
in to accepta challenge and fight a duel to 
show his bravery, and thusdisplayed to all that 
he was a miserable coward, who was afraid of 
the sneer and laugh of hiscompanions. Rath 
er follow the example of that brave soldier, 
who when he was challenged to fight said, “ 
do not fear the cannon’s mouth, but I fear Ged.” 

From the Commercial Herald. _ 
THE DRUNKABD’S SON, ” 

‘Mother, this bread is very hard—why don’t 
we have cake and nice things as we used when 
we lived in the great house? Oh, that was 
such a pretty house, mamma—and I do love to 
live there so; you made sweet music, there, 
mamma, with your fingers,when pa would sing; 
pa used to laugh then, and take meon his knee 
andsaid I was hisowndearboy. What makes 
pa sick ? ma, I wish he wasn’t sick—-for lam 
afraid when he stamps upon the floor and says 
so loud, ‘George go off to bed.’ Say, when 
will he be well, and take me on hisknee, and 
love me as he used? But, ma, there is a tear 
in your eye; let me wipe it; but there, there, 
another comes; oh, another! did I make you 
cry these tears, mamma?” 

“Hush, licle innocent, you cannot stop-your 
mother’s tears, for they are the overflowings of 
a fountain filled with blighted hopes, anguish, 
and misery. She cannot tell you when yoar 
father will love you, for alas! he is a-—” 

I hearda beautiful boy, scarce four years old 
lisping this to his mother. They had been re- 
duced from riches to poverty by intemperance. 
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RBEVOLUTIONARY HISTORY. 


The following interesting passage from a 
private journal,never before published, has been 
communicate tothe Plattsburgh Republican. 
The author isa distinguished American travel- 
ler, who still lives to recal the proudly thrilling 
scene which he has so vividly sketched, as fol- 
lows :— 

London, Thursday, Dec. 4, 1782.—T he great 
—the glorious day has arrived, when our un- 
eonditional independence will be solemnly re- 


cognized by George III. in the presence of God | 


and man. Such, at least, is the well-earned 


fruits of a sanguinary and eventful contest of | 


eight long—long years, in which period one 
hundred thousand brave Americans have ce- 
mented, on the altar of their country, with 
precious blood, a prize which will bless unborn 
millions, and its eventful effects produce a new 
era over the entire surface of this benighted 
world. 

At an early hour, in conformity to previous 
arrangements, I had the honor to be conducted 
by the Earl of Ferrers, to the very entrance of 
the House of Lords. 

Atthe small door he whispered softly into my 
car: “Get as near the foot of the throne as possi- 
ble—maintain your position—fear not.” I did 
so with all the assurance of a travelled Yan- 
kee, and found myself exactly iu front of the 
throne, elbow to elbow with the celebrated Ad- 
miral Lord Howe, who had just returned from 
a suceessful relief of Gibralter. 

The ladies of the nobility occupied the lords’ 
seats on the wool sacks, so called, as an emblem 
of the power ané wealth of Old England, and 
that it has been mainly derived from wool.— 
Lords were promiscuously standing here and 
there asIentered. It wasa dark foggy day— 
a proper English hanging day. To add to its 
gloomy effects the old Saxon windows stand 
high up, with leaden bars to contain the dia- 
mond cut panesof glass. The walls were also 
hung with dark tapestry, representing the de- 
feat of the great Spanish Armada in 1588. I 
had the pleasure of recognizing the celebrated 
American painters, West and Copley, and some 
American ladies in the group—all rebels at 
heart—intermixed with many Amerieéan roy- 
alists, some of whom were my near relatives, 
with long dejected faces, and rage and despair 
depicted in every linament of their features.— 
How opposite were our feelings! After stand- 
ing for two hours in painful suspense, the ap- 
proach of the King was announced by a tre- 
menduous roar of cannon. He entered the 
same smal] door on the left of the throne, and 
immediately seated himself in the chair of 
state decorated in his royal robes, in a graceful, 
formal and majestic posture, with his right foot 
resting on a stool. He was evidently agitated ; 
drawing slowly from his pocket a scroll con- 
taining his humiliating speech. I wasexaetly 


in his front, six or eight feet distant, with my | 


left foot braced upon the last step of the throne 
to sustain my position from the pressure in the 
rear, and critically watched with the eye of a 
Lavater, at that moment, every motion of his 
agitated countenance. He began :— 

“My Lords and Gentlemen”—and in direct 
reference to our Independence said—“I prohi- 
bit the further prosecution of offensive war 
upon the continent of North America. 


eollect to be the sense of my parliament, and 
my people ; I have pointed all my views and 
measures in Europe, as in North America, to 
an entire and cordial reconciliation with the 
Colonies. Finding it indispensable to the at- 
tainment of this object, I do not hesitate to go 
to the full length of the power vested in me, 
and offer to declare them——(here he paused 
and hesitated for a moment, and was in evident 
agitation—the pill he had to swallow in the next 
breath was repugnant to his digestive organs. 
In 1775 he repelled our humble petition with 
indignity—but in 1782, he found himself pros- 
trate at our feet;) he recovered himself by a 
| strong, convulsive effurt and proceeded thus:— 
“To declare them Free and Independent Slates. 
In thus admitting their separation from the 
, Crown of this Kingdom, Ihave sacrificed ev- 
ery consideration of my own to the wishes and 
opinions of my people. I make it my humble 
and ardent prayer to Almighty God, that Great 
Britain may not feel the evils which might re- 
sult from so greata dismemberment of the Em- 
pire, and that America may be free from the 
calamities which have formerly proved in the 
mother country, how essential monarchy is to 
the enjoyment of Constiiutional Liberty. Re- 
ligion, language, interests and affection, may, 
and I hope will yet prove a bond of permanent 
union between the countries.” 

It is impossible to describe the sensations of 
my rebellious mind at the moment when the 
King hesitated to pronounce the words—F*ree 
and Independent! and to notice with whata bad 
grace he hadtoswallowthe dose; every artery 
was in full play and beat high in unison with 
my proud American feelings. It was impossi- 
ble not to revert my eyes across the Atlantic, 
and review in rapid succession, the miseries, 
and wretchedness I had witnessed in several 
stages of the war, previous tomy leaving A- 
merica—the wide spread desolation resulting 
from the obstinacy of this very-man—turning 
a deaf ear to our humble appeals to his justice 
and mercy, as if a god—but now prostrate in 
histurn. In hisspeech he tells us in one breath 
that he has sacrificed every personal consider- 
ation, in other words not yet satiated with 
innocent blood shed by his Indian allies; and, 
in the next, hypocritically invoking high heav- 
en to guard us against calamities, &c. The 
great drama is now closed—the ball was open- 
ed at Lexington, where British red-coats were 
taught to dance down to Charlestown, to the 
tune of ‘Yankee Doodle.’ On this occasion it 
also fell to my lot to march from Providence 
(R. I.) with a company of 75 well disciplined 
young men, all dressed in scarlet, on our way 
to Lexington, with packs at our backs; but 
| they had fled before we could reach the scene 
of action. 

From the House of Lords, I proceeded to 
Mr. Copley’s dwelling in Leicester square, to 
dine ; and, through my ardent solicitation, he 
mounted the American stripes on a large paint- 
ing in his gallery the same day—the first which 
ever waved in triumph in England.* 

In leaving the House of Lords, I jostled in 
side by side with West and Copley, enjoying the 











*NotrEe—1833—Dining frequently at Copley’s I noticed an 
uncommon smart lad, who is now the celebrated Lord Lynd- 
hurst, Lord Chancellor of England—the son of an Amencan 
painter. His motber was a Miss Clark of Boston ; his father 
one of the tea consignees, a great Tory—then reading with 
! Copley. 








pair of the Tories. 

In the House of Commons, the ensuing day, 
there was not much debate, but a good deal of 
acrimony. Commodore Johnson attacked Lord 
Howe’s expedition to Gibralter, because he had 
not gained a decisive victory ver the combi 
ned fleet of 45 sail ot the line, with 37 ships. — 
Burke then rose, indulging in a vein of satire 
and ridicule, a severe attack on the King’s 
speech the day previous, on the subject of A- 
merican independence—saying it was a farago 
of nonsense and hypocrisy. Young Pitt, the 
newly created Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
then rose and handled Burke with dignified 
severity, charging him with buffoonery and Jey- 
ity. 

Having received from Alderman Wood a 
card of admission to the gallery of the House 
of Commons, as the House was about rising, 
the Alderman, (who was a member) came into 
the gallery and invited me to descend with him 
to the floor of the House. I met Mr. Burke, 
with whom I had breakfasted, who introduced 
me as a messenger of peace, to Pitt, Conway, 
Fox, Sheridan, and two or three other mem- 
bers grouped on the floor. I never felt more 
elevated in my life. In describing this scene 
to a friend in France, in a moment of exulta- 
tion, I subjoined— 

“Figure to yourself, my dear friend, a young 
American traveller of 24, in the full gaudy 
dress of a Parisian, hailed in the public papers 
and standing on the floor of the British House 
of Commons, where the destiny of dear Amer- 
ica in its infaney has been surrounded bya 
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group, the brightest constellation of poli a 


men that ever graced the annals of English ™ 
history !—and, what is more gratifying to my 


American pride, the very men, with one ex- 
ception who had recently compelled the tyrant 
George, to yield with a bad grace to all our just 
demands, in my presence! Not to have been 
thus affected at that tremenduous crisis, I 
should have been more or Jess than man.” 


-— $$ —___________, 








From the Philadelphia Chronicle. 
THE LANDING OF WILLIAM PENN. 

Through the kindness of a friend in New- 
Castle, we Aave the pleasure of laying before 
our readers this week, acopy of a curious doc- 
ument of great antiquity, being a matter no 
less interesting .han the original memorandum 
of the landing of William Penn at New-Cas- 
tle, made in the records of the then province 
of Delaware. By this document it appears 
that Penn arrived before New Castle on the 
27th October, 1682, adate which does not agree 
we believe, with that given by Proud, adopted 
by thesociety for commemorating Penn’s Land- 
ing, and hitherto considered as authentic.— 
Proud has assigned the 24th of October as the 
landing day, but this is undoubtedly incorrect, 
as the memorandum record at New Castle ap- 
pears tohave been madeatthetime. The cor- 
rectness of the manuscript is certified to us by 
Mr. Blaney, now Prothonotary of the Superior 
Court of the State of Delaware, which certifi- 
cate, with the seal of the Court, is in our pos- 
session. 

We have also been favored from the same 
record, with a cupy af the document issued by 
the King’s council in New-York, and addres- 
sed to the several Justices of the Peace, mag- 
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r officers at New Castle, requi- 
ce Penn in immediate posses- 
vince. This is likewise a very 
ment, not less on account of its, 
its singular orthography,which 
ge append, has been followed as 
able. It affords another evidence 
»eand foresight of the Proprie- 
ising clear and indisputable au- 
jesoil he claimed, previous to any 
ssession. 
ined the promise of other trans- 
the records of the New Castle 
to be able in a week or two, to 
ancient documents of a like char- 
je instruction of the antiquarian, 
«ation of the general reader :— 
gh, 1682.—On the 27th day of Oc- 
grived before ye Towne of New 
ieDelowar from England William 
Propriet’'y of Penluiania whoe pro- 
»Certaine deeds of feofment from 
iigstrius Prince James Duke of Yorke 
ete; for this Towne of New Cas- 
wae myles about itt, and also for ye 
ercounties, ye whooorekills and St. 
sd deeds bore date 21 august 1682, 
at to the true Intent Purpose and 
his Roy’ll highn’sse in ye same 
sd William Penn Recived posses- 
rTowne of New Castle ye 28th of 
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(mmander in Cheefe and Councille. 
Veria —W HEREAS his Roy’! high- 
hbeen Graciouusly pleased by Inden- 
Seale bearing date ye 
u past for ye consider- 
Mentioned to Bargaine sell en- 
me unto William Penn esq ; 
lassigns for ever, all that thetowne 
(asile otherways called Dellowar and 
Tract of Land Lying within the com- 
ticle of twelve myles about the same 
Wandsand the River and Soyle there- 
north of the southermost part of s’d 
all the rents and services, Royalties 
8, Duties Jurisdiction, Privileges and 
sthereunto belonging, and by another 
of yesame date for ye consideracon 
lykewise mentioned hath also bargain- 
Enfoefed and Confirmed unto ye s’d 
Penn esq. his heirs and assigns for 
hat tract of Land upon Delloware 
ad Bay beginning twelue myles south 
own of New Castle otherwayes cal- 
andextending south to the whoor- 
yes called Cape inlopen with all 
lirets Rivulets Bays and Inletts, Royal- 
ichizes Powers Privileges and Immu- 
ver, and in and by the s’d Inden- 
pointed and authorized John Moll esq. 
Herman Gent. to deliver to him ye 
“am Penn free and actual possesssion 
Memisses, as by ye said Ipdentures here 
“land shewn to us and by us well ap- 
fand entered in ye Publicq Records 
vince, doth and may more att large 
tad being thereby fully satisfied of ye 
m Penn’s right to be possession and 
mt of ye Premises have therefore tho’t 
lecessary tosignify and declare yesame 
” Prevent any doubt or trouble that 
“we, nnd to give our thankes for yo’r 
"trices done in your Several offices and 
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stacons, during the tyme you remayned under 
the Roy’ll highnesse governm’t. Expceting a 
further account then that you Reddily submit 
and yoeld all due obedience and conformity to 
the powers granted to ye s’d William Penn, 
and by the s’d Indentures, in ye performance 
of w’ch wee wiesh you all happiness. Dated 
in New Yorke the 2Ist day of November, an- 
noq’ Domm’ 1682. 
(p’ was subscrybed) 
ANTHO. BROCKHOLL. 
To ye several Justices of the Peace Magis- 
trates and other officers att New Castle, St. 
John, Deale (als) Whoorkills at Dellaware or 
within any of ye bounds and limits above men- 
tioned. By ord’ in councill, 
(Signed) JOHN WEST 
Ch Coun’m. 





From the New-York Evening Post. 
A short Essay upon Tight Lacing. 
By the phrase “tight lacing” I mean any de- 
gree of pressure applied tothe waist which has 
the least tendency to alter the natural shape of 
the body. 


Tight Jacing is injurious to the health of 


those who practice it, and to their posterity.— 
A very slight knowledge of Anatomy would 
be sufficient to prove thetruth of this assertion, 


even if it were not demonstrated by facts of 


daily occurrence. 
It would only be necessary to know what few 


are ignorant of, viz: that every person has a 


stomach, heart and lungs; and that upon the 


regular alternate expansion and contraction of 


these depends health and life. 

By the alternate expansion and contraction 
of the heart, the blood is circulated through 
the system ; and the lungs are properly expan- 
ded with air, that portion of the blood which 
passes through them, at each stroke of the 
heart, absorbs oxygen from the air and under- 
goes a change in color and quality, without 
which it would be unfit for the support of life. 
The stomach it is evident must expand and 


contract upon the reception and digestion of 


food. All these organs are contained in the 
cavity of the chest; and they are impeded in 
their action by tight lacing. The effectof this 
is obvious. If you impede the action of the 
heart, the blood isnot circulated with sufficient 
force ; and if the lungs are prevented from ex- 
panding as much as they ought the blood is not 
sufficiently exposed to the action of theair,and 
is, of course, deficient in quality and color.— 
The consequence of this is a want of strength 
id the system and a defect of natural color in 
the skin. 

This accounts for the fact that so many fe- 
males of the present day are deficient in bodi- 
ly strength, and want that delicate tinge of the 
cheek so essential to beauty. 

Again, the stomach is prevented from ex- 
panding sufficiently, or its expansion is render- 
ed unequal by tight lacing, and the short ribs 
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pieces without them, and I could not dispense 
with them on any account. This is easily ac- 
counted for. There is a set of muscles which 
expand the chest when we draw in air, and 
another set whose ofiice it is to contract when 
we respire ; but by the use of corsets the latter 
set are almost entirely superceded. The con- 
sequence is that they become weakened for 
want of use, and when the corsets are removed 
they are unable to perform their offices without 
pain. 

Again, it may be accounted for by the mere 
force of habit. What says the man who,in the 
, words of Isaiah, “riseth up early that he may 
follow strong drink.” He willtell you that “a 
morning dram is a bad thing, and he has no 
doubt but that itinjures many persons ; but then 
he could not do without it, it is such a support 
to him, and he feels so weak withont it ;” yet 
who will deny that a morning dram is injuri- 
ous to this man’s health. There is a story ofa 
man who was confined in the inquisition in 
Spain, who by way of torture was suspended 











from the ceiling every night for a length of 
time by means of cords fastened to his wrists 
and aneles. He soon became accustomed to 
this curious hammock, and when he afterwrrds 
made his escape he was unable to sleep for 
some time for wantof his usual support. Now 
I presume it will not be contended that this 


} mode of suspension was conducive to a man’s 


health, although, in this instance, it was found 
difficult from the force of habit to sleep with- 
out it. 

It has been supposed, and not without some 
degree of plausibility, that Corsets originated 
in the Inquisition. Perhaps they were first ap- 
plied by way of torture to some unfortunate la- 
dy who was confined in that institution, and 
when liberated, finding her shape somewhatal- 
tered by their use, persuaded others to wear 
them too, hoping (like the fox in the fable) to 
divert the attention of others.rom her deform- 
ity, by making them as deformed as herself.— 
Ladies of rank and fashion often make use of 
this stratagem, and unfortunately with better 
success than it met with in the case of the fox. 

But let us inquire what are the opinions of 
medical men upon this subject. 

It is the universal opinion of physicians (so 
far as their opinions have been expressed) tkat 
tight lacing is injurious to health, and that it 
causes the death of multitudes of females every 
year. Should not this fact alone be~ sufficient 
to abolish the custom forever! 

Some physicians have asserted that there 





‘have been more human victims sacrificed at 
| the one altar of Fashion, through this absurd 


| 


| 


custom, than were ever sacrificed by the hea- 
then to all their gods, But itis by no means 
supposed that the evils arising from tight lacing 
are confined to those who practice it, On the 
contrary, there is every reason to believe ftom 
analogy and observation, and from the natural 


/ connexion between cause and effect, that in @ 


are frequently bent inwards until they press a- | 


gainst it. In this way diseases are produced 
which are the means of hurrying thousands to 
their graves, and of rendering the existence of 
many others miserable. 

But, says a lady, Ihave no doubt that corsets 
injure some persons, but I donot lace very 
tight, nor do I ever experience any bad effects 
from them; on the contrary, they are such a 
support tome, I feel as though I should drop to 


very many instances, they descend to their pos 
terity, and this is supposed to be the cause of 
the increasing prevalence of diseases of 4 cone 
sumptive character, 

It has been observed that those who are most 
liable to this disease have a nztrow chest, and 
tight lacing certainly tends to make the chest 


narrower. 
Among the evils of this cnstom area weak- 





ening of the spine, and an elevation of one 
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shoulder at the expense of the other, which in 
greater or lesser dugree is almost universal a- 
mong young ladies of the present day, and is 
almost if not wholly unknown in the other sex. 
If tight lacing does not produce this evil, it cer- 
tainly must increase in every instance. 

This is only a slight sketch of a few of the 
many evils of tight lacing, drawn up by one 
who is not a physician, but has picked up what 
little information he has on the subject trom 
conversation he has heard among physicians 
and his own obserration. But what can be 
said in favor of this practice ? It will be said 
by each ope, I know that tight lacing does 
mischief, but then it is customary, and I can- 
not set myself up to reform the world, I must 


do as others do; and besides it is a mark of a, 


little matter, 

But cannot these arguments be, and have 
they not been adduced, at one time or another 
in support of almost every evil practice under 
the sun? Away with the Bible; away with 
religion; away with morality; away with all 
law and all society ; if we are to be justified in 
doing evil because it is the custom. Fathers, 
look to it! Mothers, look to it! ere you bring 
up your daughters to a premature grave ora 
life of misery. 

Daughters, look to it, ere you presume to al- 
ter the form of that image of himself, which 
God has made and which he has pronounced 
good. oO. O, 








From the Claremont N. H. Eagle. 
FENDING OFF. 

There is no use of grumbling about a hard 
winter in prospect. Nosuch thing. Don’t let 
us borrow trouble. The winter is going to be 
an easy winter—a remarkable easy winter--a 
splendid easy winter—for those who are not o- 
ver head and ears in speculation. Talk about 
folksliving through such a terrible hard win- 
ter! We will wager any thing that some 
regues will live through it who have lived too 
long already, and what is more, that the end of 
it will find more mouths to be filled than at its 
commencement, and more to fill them withal. 
People are not going to be idle, lie down, curl 
up anddie. They have been screwed up long 
enough, and rather beyond the sticking point. 
The day of long bills and longe: faces is pas- 
sing away, notwithstanding the croakings of a 
few standing-at-the-corners-of-the-streets-with- 
your-hands-in-your-breeches-men. Before the 
arrival of spring, butter will goat ninepence a 
pound ; flour at $7 or $8 a barrel, and then pay 
an enormous profit. Groceries of all kinds, 
beef and pork, wiil go off at a mere nominal 
price. Indeed many of the porkers have en- 
tered into a combination not to be stuck this 
fall if the owners demand more than five cents 
per pound, andif ourbeef dealers don’t knock 
under present prices, their cattle have conclu- 
ded not to knock under to them, that’s all. 

Sellers have their turn in feeding on clover 
and the buyers will have theirs—at least so 
says the old prophetess at the foot of Ascutney. 
High prices and scarcity of money can’t go 
hand in hand much longer. It is a forced and 
unnatural fellowship, and the connexion must 
be dissolved. People appear to be standing 
without knowing it, upon a high, hollow, be- 
puffed India rubber ‘all, concealed within 
which are all kinds of speculators, sticking 


honest people start and jump up and down and 
fall back four feet at every two they rise.—- 


the ball, and it will flatten down, not much to 
the amusement of those within, who must bear 
the superincumbent weight. Depend upon it, 
they will have their turn in laughing at the 
wrong side of the mouth. 





One of the prettiest specimens of Hindoo po- 
etry celebrates the history of a youth, who soon 


long journey, takes leave of his wife in the 








needles through it for the purpose of making 


garden belonging to his house. ‘There he 


nts a spikenard ; and enjoins her to watch | 


over it with the most assiduous care. As long 
as this plant flourishes, said he, all will be well 
with me; but should it wither away, some fatal 
misfortune will assuredly happen to me. Bu- 
siness of an important nature detained the 
bridegroom from his home for several years.—- 
On his return heassumed the garb of a London 
mendicant, in order to see whether his wife 
had been faithful to him or not during his ab- 
sence. ‘Thus disguised, he calls at his house 
and being admitted into the garden, beholds his 
wife lost to every pleasure but that of weeping 
over the spikenard which still flourished under 
her care. 


BUMPER. 
The word Bumper originated in the ancient 

custom of drinking ahealth tothe Pope, under 

the title of the ‘bon pere’ on festive occasions. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
A DIALOGUE ON WEUSIC, 
(Continued from page 125.] 


Time was,—as I have already told you— 
when I felt the most bitter regret that I had ev- 
er been made the pastor of N— parish; but 
the tables are turned; and, notwithstanding I 
often felt that, unless speedy relief should come 
I must sink beneath my perplexities, I now 
have the satisfaction of beholding my most 
formidable enemy laying prostrate and power- 
less at my feet; andthe music of my parish 
established upon a firm basis. It is true, I have 
toiled long, and toiled hard to accomplish my 
purpose ; but this fact tends only to enhance 
the value, and heighten the importance of the 
change which it has occasioned.* Had I relin- 
quished this reform when the first dart of sa- 
tan-like opposition had been hurled at me, very 
likely my ears wouldstill be greeted from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath by the coarse gutteral croaking 
which formed the most characteristic feature 
of Mr. A.’s singing; but, as I have before told 
you, my courage was not to be daunted, or my 
determination overthrown by opposition; and, 
although my inexperience caused me much toil 
and pains, yet with the light of by-gone days I 
looked forward to what was still to come with 
full confidence, and with an unwavering pur- 
pose. 

Son. But father, you have not had such an 
ugly choir as the one about which I have just 
been readingin the ‘‘Lady’s Book,” have you ? 

Cler. ‘The piece, my son, entitled the “Vil- 
lage Choristers,” which I requested you to read 


Their needles wil) soon Jet all the wind out of 


after his marriage, being compelled to make a | 





gives an account of achoir in Snatcham (Eng.) 



























































but with two or three €Xceptions ity 
very correct picture of my ghgy. 
‘Band’ was in it. It would be 
less task for me to go into a mp 


gy 5. B. 
SIE. 


g.—E: 


all that happened for that Space of 1 by 
will give vou some little idea ed | 
two or three circumstances, a can 


like, the voices and instrumenis » relled 





running opposition. The ging nee it 
bear the thought that their yoj. we al 
drowned by the instruments ; and moral ¢ 
stant grievance to the players the qaesett'': 


pituall 
jpdolent 
and the 
app 
orate 
rsons | 
gature th 
sandar 


so much overpowered by the yg) 
instruments could not be hear 
not fill up the harmony full eng 
was Timothy Play well with his els, 
you know, my son, that this ingtp 
of the reed species, makesa terrible 
especially when the player 4s gi; 


how much noise he can make —aggqmee- Be 
never liked it when he had the Jegy . 

that his clarionet was not heard at eg 
of the instruments. Hiram Tyo om m 
the viola, and always played the ig a? 


playing was rather more mod personal 


saw that others got more of the and 
himself, his instrument would soon 
to its highest powers of tone. ihe honor 


dividua 
y," said 
would f 
on y 

nd 
y nam 
Co.” 
the ap 
~ 


Alonzo Violono, who played they 
and Ezekie] De Chasse, whoplayedt 
bass; and they were always looking 
other with an eye of jealousy. Ag 
played the bass, the greatest objectof 
with Alonzo Violono, was lest § 
Chasse should drown him with his 
bass. 'Wex Horniloss, played the 
the greatest trouble to y 
was, that Timothy P ayy 
times squeaked the 16 ( 
was your father persecutes 
but, seeing that this wouk ' 2 
my purpose, but would do much tomeette be 
resolved never to admit this wretehellget es “! 
to my parish again, and accordingly ., ¥ 
gave them notice to that effect. Them. om 
bath came, and not a singer wenti yealiar 

lery ; and consequently there was 

I ascertained afterwards that they custotn 


offence because the instruments ds in 
out. Very well, thought I, never from m\ 
you to go into the gallery,and Iz thon 
that day to this. g ut mr} 

easto 


Son. What did you do for singe 
not have singing at all in the parish} 
Cler. This subject we will leave 
er conversation. 5 

Son. I should think the singers 
been very glad when you expelledall 
ful players from the choir. 

Cler. Singers, my son, are very 
ings. They are peculiarly sensill 
they are not consulted upon evety 
concerns the music, they feel that 
been slighted, and you might as well 
to work a migacle, as to please- 


note 
ot I 
hant i 
ig merc: 
imme 
He of 
the fire 
and ger 
No, ne 
his own 
te,” saic 
man 
cloth w 


quire 


more you endeavor to show them WAtaiy, 4, 
wrong, the more obstinate will they" the ; 
let me tell you, my son, that if you city. 
any thing to do with a choir of SiDg@™iimepect o 
on any account, suffer them to gail W&pting my 
ancy over you; for if you do you Swish. 
But there isa way to get along way 
and have every thing glide on sme = 


this I will tell you in our next conv 
[To be continued.) 
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5. —External appearance has by custom 
fard by which men are apt to estimate 
and some are so prone to follow this 
yey can hardly be convinced that honesty 
relled in a homespun garment. Indeed, 
nce in dress is now so common among 
bat we are partially justified in suspecting 
moral delinquency if he is seen perfectly 
pgentility in apparel; and tosee men dis- 
jpbitually is a pretty sure index to a char- 
ipdolent or dissipated. Yet in these we 
and those who expect to find honesty only 
jek appearance of a broadcloth coat, are 
berate many exceliencies of character.— 
ons who have a better opportunity to 
gaturethan cily merchants, aud with them 
sandard or external appearance is almost 
4. But they sometimes mistake their 


ar since we stepped into the store of a friend 
ghile on a visit to the city, and whilst 
nd recalling to mind many of the pleasing 
arlier years, an elegantly dressed young 
personal appearance and perfectly genteel 


#, and stepping up to our friend, en- 





te honor of addressing Mr. W. 2% 
individual you have named,” answered he. 
y, snid the young man, with an air of im- 


would have done honor to a diplomatist, 


looking 


jon you to make asmall purchase of 
dousand or so dollars worth. 1 have a store 
y name is Palaver, formerly of the firm 
Co.” 

fibthe appearance and perfectly confident 
scustomer, our friend readily displayed 
m his table. 
Michest quality, were all examined by 
fiaser With the scratiny of an ameteur, 


s were made from the assortment. 




















Watches, jewelry, sil- 


z been selected, tlle young man beckon- 
fothe back part of the store, where he de- 
lng while in private conversation. We 
ly tatch the words, ‘ certainly,” “with 
? “all perfectly satisfactory,” and a few 
a indicative of a fast closing bargain, 
cal a peiliar politeness, the customer took his 
was no 


1ey customer worth having,’’ said our friend, 
its ds in exultation. He never even hinted 
ver from my asking price. Why, I could sell 
[ neve thonsand dollars worth of goods whilst 


out my ware to some men.” 

ieustomer ?’? we enquired. 
notexactly, but he’s good enough for 
oti sold him. His father is a heavy 


ingers 
arish} 





leave 7 antin T , he has a brether who is a 
merchant in New O; leans, and his uncle | 
ers WERY immense fortune living on an estate near 
ed all He offered to produce recommendations 
thefirst importing houses in the city, but 
very Clie and genteel. appearance forbids ue to doubt 
nsitita No, no, he’ll be a great assistance to me 
erys tisown purchases but by his influence.” 
that @ be,” said we significantly,as a modest unas- 
well fman entered whose dress was perfectly 
se- the doth was probably spun and woven in his 
on the tquired for the owner afd with a diffident 
a oopen his business. 
they the interior,’ said he, ‘and a perfeet 
ye hecity. I have just commenced business 
S1D§ epect of success but labor under pecuniary 
ain ting my means insufficient to conduct busi- 
ou fwish. I intend to purchase goods to the 
g with Mout five hundred dollars, two of which I 
smoot, the other three I wish to make payable 
nve | Will youcredit me to that amount?’ 


| than the man himself, 


Our friend surveyed his external appearance, and at 
length with a hesitating air partially complied by saying, 
“IT hav’nt the least doubt of your disposition and ability 
to pay, but being a perfect stranger to me, prudence dic- 
tates that I should receive from you a recommendation.” 

*T cannot,” replied the disappointed inan, ‘‘for I have 
not an acquaintance in your city. However I will make 
a trial somewhere else and may, perhaps, call upon you 
again.” 

As he left the store we felt a syinpathy for him and 
incontinently watched him until he crossed the street. 
Just as he turned to step off the side-walk, he stooped, 
picked up a pia and carefully secured it upon the cuff of 
hissleeve. ‘That,” said we to our friend, *‘is an honest 
man, and ten to one he’d pay you more punctual than 
your dandy customer. If you wish to secure a good 
customer, call hin back and trust him double the amount 
he requires. A man who will stoop in thethronged street 
of Broadway for a pin is a prudent man, asaving man, 
and we will guarantee he is an honest man.” 

Our advice was complied with, the man was recalled, 
made his purchases and with his limited and judicious 
stock he started for home, happy in having secured cred- 
it to that amount. 

A few weeks since curiosity led us to enquire of our 
friend the result of our predictionsin relation to his 
homespun customer. 

“You judged correctly,” said he,‘‘and had I have 
trusted him for ten times the arnount I should have been 
the gainer. Why before the time for which I credited 
him had expired, he paid me the full amount, made an- 
another purchase, and this very day he paid me eight 
hundred dollars and [ gave bim a credit of a thousand 
more. I learn that he is an industrious, prudent man, 
and is fast increasing in patronage and independence.” 

‘Well, how does your most excellent customer Palaver 
succeed,’’ said we. ‘His influence and custom are un- 
doubtedly making you rich.” 

‘Yes, rich in losses,’ saidhe. ‘He is a villain every 
inch of him, and has no more merchant brothers and 
gentleman uncles than the poorest devilof the meanes; 
extraction upon Earth. Instead of receiving my money 
at the appointed time, I received a notice to his creditors, 
signed by the sheriff of —~- county and stating that he 
was an absconded debtor. So you see Palaver’s pala- 
ver was quite too magical and winuing for me. I con- 
fess I credited his silk vest and morocco pumps more 
But I 
I have learned that honesty 


have learned a lesson 
which will do me benefit. 
is oftener seen arrayed in homespun linen and leathern 
apron, than bedecked with the silk and jewels of the 
East, and shod with the finest morocco. I have learned 
moreover that haughty pride and liberal economy are 
dispositions which seldom occur in the same person,and 
the man who is economical enough and not too proud to 
stoop before the gaze of hundreds and secure,the value 
of a pin will in nine cagés out of ten prove a good cili 
zen and an honest man. At all events I have learned 
not to trust too much to @ppearances.” 





PouGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACADEMY.—The first 
term of this new snd flourishing institution expired the 





present week, and on Monday and Tuesday an examin- 
| ation of the pupils took place. We werepresent a shogt 

time on Tuesday and were never more gratified than in 
| hearing the various rehearsals in the several English 
| branches taught in the Academy. In History, Geogra- 
| phy and the Elementary principles of Astronomy we 
| found most of the young ladies very proficient, answer- 
ing questions promiscuously selected by the catechist 
with a readiness which would have done honor to the 
professed and profound student in English literavure.— 
Algebra, a science of muchimportance but in which few 
scholars of either sex are conversant, has been acquired 
to a great extent by several young ladies during this sin 
gle term. Compositions upon varieus subjects were 
read, which in many instances gave evidence of a pre- 
cocity of intellect, warmth of imagination and pari- 
ty of thought and judgement which might have gain- 
ed laurels for a writer or declaimer far wiser in age 


and experience. This exhibition speaks loudly in favor 








of the abilities of the tutors of this institution,and more ; 


especially the susceptility of the female mind to receive 
and impart to their fallest extent, not only every branch 
of English education, but thejmore complex and abstruse 
knowledge gleaned from the study of natural science, 
and metaphysical researches. We might expatiate at 
length upon the equality of the female mind with thatef 
men where similar circumstances might lead to similar 
results ; and point out a multitude of instances ef the 
transcendent excellence of many a fair seholar in the 
walks of literature. But our limits in the present num. 
ber will not permit and therefore the subject will be con- 
tinued anon. 





AsTRONOMICAL APARATUS.—We witnesseda few 
evenings since the operation of an astronomical aparatus, 
a Tellurian of an entirely new construction, invented 
by Gen. NATHANIEL Kine, of Hamilton, Madison 
county. It consists of a piece of machinery composed 
of twenty two wheels and pinions of various sizes and 
two spberical bodies, by the movement of which the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, the cause of the variations of 
the seasons, of the inequality of thedays and nig hts,ex- 
cept at the time of the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, 
and various other phenomena connected with the move- 
ment of the earth upon its axis and around its orbit, were 
beautifully illustrated. We regretted that we had not 
an, opportunity of making a more minute axamination 
of this truly curious machine. 





[3° We shall be glad to hear again from “Pyro.” If 
he adheres to his determination expressed in hie note 
he willundoubtedly meet with desired success. 





New AnD Errectuat Curg For tHe Witoor. 
ING CoucH.—Two children who had been suffering 
with this complaint—the one three and the other nine 
months—were immediately and effectually cured by a 
fumigation of aromatic herbs. An equally happy result 
was obtained in several other cases. This discovery is 
important. The following is one of the receipts em- 
ployed: R. Olibani lib. 2, Benzaes, Styr, Calamitae aa 
lib. 1-2, Flor Lavend Rasar Rubr. aa dr. vj. The effi- 
cacy is said to depend principally on the Ranzaew. 


[Com. 
——_———_— 


MARRIED, 
On Tuesday morning the 18th inst. in thi 
Rev. Dr. Reed. Mx. WILLIAM C. SOUTHWHCRe” CF 22 
firm of E. & W.C, Southwick, to Miss CORNELIA EV- 
“(Wine and cake in abundance. Ge ity i i 
especially when Cp male \~ ae. Wee wait 
wish the parties a full share of that happi i 
conjugal state.] ee 
On Saturday evening last by the Rev. Mr. 
NicHovas 'l'ucKer, to Miss Mary hin Gane ™ 
On Monday evening last by the Rev. Mr. Welton, Mr. Ep- 
WARD _SCRANTLEBURY, to Miss Many Jane Newson. 
- Dy f nareday evening,the ae eat, by bg ad r. aves. 
. Wn. ANKER,ag 0 Miss Exiz 
: “Youth fast Anchored to the Rock rs) “gest in 


At the Court House in this village on the 17th inst. by Dan- 
iel Hibbard, Esq., Mr. Jonn Mrronect, to Mise oan 
Brooks, both of Poughkeepsie. 

At Claverack, Columbia county, on the 27th ult., 
Rev. Richard Sluyter, Mr. Tuomas Storm, to Miss 
NOR, daugliter of the late John Dickie, esq. all of the 

ace. 
. “The Interchange :— 

Their words are bonds, their oaths are oracles : 

Their love sincere, their thoughts immaculate, ’ 

In this town on the 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Welton 
We. Weer to oy Many Axx Losen.- siete Mr. 

y the Kev. as ° ardenobur, » Oo 1 
Rev sEN Youne of Stanford, to Cirmanien tty o 
Washington. 








the 


By the same, Apo. 8S. Dusots, of New Paltz, U i 
to Mania Rina daughter of Jno. Rimph, of BA Res P 
At Macedon, Wayne co., on the 6th of the 


Rev, Mr. Turk, Mr.Caartes Dickey of Marsh . 
to Miss Mary Anvn, eldest daughter of Joseph Wakeman, 
ed. of the former place. 

y the Rev. Cyrus Foss, onthe 8th inst. Mr. D 
Dove.as to Miss CaRoLtine GRirrEeN, both of Union Vale. 





DIED. 


_On the! 14th inst. at his residence in Garden-street in this 
village, Mr. Sterpnen Scoriexp, formerly of the firm of 
Scofield & Hall, aged 31 years, He was one among the ma- 
ny of our young and enterprising mechanics, sustained the 
character of an industrious citizen, and was much 
by those who knew him. 

At Boston, Massachusetts} James H. Conxxty, aged 39 
years, formerly of this place. -. 
, On the 4th inst.at his residence in Clinton. Reysen Howes, 
a respectable member of the society of Friends. aged about 
70 years. He bore a protracted illness with Christian pa- 
tience and resignation. - 
928 Monday night the 3d inst, Jexemtan Dunots, in his 
23 year. 

Suddenly, in this village, on Tuesday, the 11th inst. Jonn 
CornisH, long known as carrier of the newspapers of this 
village, aged about 45 years. 
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THE BOQUET:. Remember me—but, loveliest, ne’er, Bound him to earth. Whatdidd& 

Wher, in his orbit fair and high, With such a groping eagerness, 
_ The morning’s glowing charioteer Thine absent mother? Didst 
“ "I a gem Rides proudly up the blushing sky ; Her kiss upon thine eye-lids, or hep 
Messrs. Eprrors.—Upon srog | ° ¥° ag me ee But when the waning moon-beam sleeps Parting thy curls, and passing up 

Sather whabed tasasd his daugttet Se ced to At moonlight on that lonely lea, A winged prayer ? 


become a church member, and professed to be a servant : - “a 
pry anon the following lines ran through my mind. If in And nature’s pensive spirit weeps “Would that f 
thom you find any thing to warrant their appearance before In all her dews, remember me. The weeping of that mother, jh 


the public, they are at your disposal. That ice-cold baby to her burst 























Remember me, I pray—but not 


Father. Away, vain girl; you'll ne’er again, 
Behold me smile—approve—as when 
Your heart was light— 
Your eyes were bright— 
You danced to mellow flute, or deep-toned violin. 


Daugh. Ab! father, tho’ my eyes are dim, 
Altho’ in tears they often swim, 
Yetis my heart 
Preed from the smart 
And anguish keen, of folly, mis-spent time and sin. 


F. Talk not to me of sin, my child— 
You’relost—distracted—erazed—beguiled— 
You'll die in gloom, 
Sink in the tomb— 
How caa it be? ah how? you act like one that’s wild. 


D. Father, I’m happy : think not now, 
That I am gloomy, I’ve a vow 
To God in Heaven, 
To whom I’ve given, 
My heart, my soul, my all on Earth. 
r. My daughter! how? 
Yor’ ve given to God, I hear you say— 
Then hence—depart—and far away ; 
On God above, 
Whom thus you love, 
Depend : or else reform, or here no longer stay. 


D. Father forgive: How can I go? 
You fill my cup with grief and woe, 
My God I fear— 
You I revere 
And God I must obey, tho’ bitt’rest tears shall flow. 


F. Tis done: enough—I hear no more. 
D. O! Father! — 
F. Stop—the scene is o’er. 

To Heaven she cries, 


With streaming eyes, 
“My God why is it thus?—O! that I’d died before.” 


The answer comes: ‘‘Peace,daughter peace: 
“Thy pain and sorrow soon shall cease. 
‘When life is o’er, 
“Y¥ ou’ll feel no more, 
“A father’s angry frown—his madness and caprice. 


“She who loves father more than me, 
(Tis Christ that speaks) can never see 
*‘Sweet scenes of love 
"In Heaven above — 
“Weep not, my child, or mourn—I’ll be a friend to 
thee.” TyRo, 


Rhinebeck, October 12th, 1836, 
SEL 
THE SISTER. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT Governorof Massachusetts. 


Yes, dear one, tothe envied train 
Of those around, thy homage pay ; 
But wilt thou never kindly deign 
To think of him that’s far away ? 
Thy form, thine eye, thy angel smile, 
For many years I may not see; 
But wilt thou not sometimes the while, 
My sister dear remember me ? 


Bat not in fashion’s brilliant hall, 
Surrounded by the gay and fair, 
And theugh the fairest of them all— 
O, thinks not, think not of me there, 
But when thethoughiless crowd is gone, 
And hushed the voice of senseless glee, 
And ali is silent, still end lone, 
And thou art sad, remember me. 











In Flora’s gay and blooming hour, 
When every brake hath found its note, 

Ana sunshine smiles in every flower ; 
But when the falling leaf is sear, 

And withers sadly from the tree, 
And o’er the ruins of the year 

Cold Autumn weeps, remember me. 


Remember me—but choose not, dear, 
The hour, when on the gentle lake, 
The sportive, waveless, blue and clear, 
Soft rippling to the margin brea‘ ; 
Bat when the dea(ning billows foam 
In madness o’er the path less sea, 

Then let thy pilgrim fancy roam 
Across them, and remember me. 


Remember me—but not to join 
If haply some thy friend should praise, 
’Tis far too dear, that voice of thine 
To echo what the stranger says. 
They know us not—but should’st thou meet 
Some faithfal friend of me and thee, 
Sofily, sometimes, to him repeat 
My name, and then remember me. 


Remember me—not, I entieat, 
In ecenes of festal week-day joys, 
For then ’twould not be kind or meet, 
The thought thy pleasure should alloy : 
But ou the sacred, solemn day, 
And dearest, on thy bended knee, 
When theu for those thou lov’st dost pray, 
Sweet spiritthen remember me. 


Remember me—but not as I 

On thee for ever, ever dwell, 
With envious heart and drooping eye, 

And doubts ’twould grieve thee should I tell 
But in thy calun, unclouded heart, 

Where dark and gloomy visions flee, 
O there, my sister, be my part, 

And kindly there remember me. 

ences 





From the Knickerbocker. 


THE DYING BABE. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


“The half closed eye was still, 
Asa dead gem set in a lily’seup, 
But the small hand tbrill’d like a living bird, 
Within the nurse’s clasp, Sbe was not there, 
Who nurtur’d that fair boy, and day by day 
Mark’d his smooth limbs to fuller roundness swell, 
And garner’d up each tiny, gleeful shout 
As musicin her hearts She was notthere, 
Had she but known lis peril, what bad chain’d 
That rushing traveller? Notthe mountain’s steep, 
Nor the swol’n flood, nor midnight’s wildest storm, 
Had won a thought from her, whose yearning soul 
Was knit to his. Or had one darken’d dream, 
*Mid the sweet intercourse of distant friends, 
Brought the chang’d image of her cherub babe, 
Not as she left him, fresh and full of sports, 
But sleepless, starting from his cradlé bed, 
His pearly teeth clos’d strongly in his pain, 
With a harsh, grating sound, and the poor tongue, 
Untrain’ to language, murmuring out his grief, 
Or had she seen him from his favorite cup 
Sull put the spoon away, until his lip, 
So like a rose-bud, sallow, green and thin, 
How had she burst away, to see him die, 
Or die with him! 

“But now, ’tis all too late: 

One quivering gasp upon a hireling’s breast, 
And all is o’er. Methought some secret tie 


Or, e’en too late for that doth § 
The pitying sexton for one last ¢ 
Of her lost darling in his dese 


OH NO, I NEVER 
Al new Song to an old 


Oh no, I never mention it, 
Nor wish it to be heard ; 


That too familiar word, 
From place to place they hurry g 
Still seeking to forget ; 
But ab, the duns so worry me, 
I feel—I am in debt, 


They bid me seek in other 
The change no moreI see ; 
But were I in 9 foreign clime, 
They’d find no chunge on 
’Tis true that I no more should. 
My tradesmen ina pet, 
Collectors would not elbow me, 
But I should dream of debt, 


Oh, when I think of former ¢ 
By Love and Cash made 
When yelluw boys and black. 
Gave me a pure delight, 

I feel ’tis vain to struggle with 
The feelings of regret ; 
The boys went first, and then 


A blessed time, when ey 

A nole of joy conveyet 
When Lilet-doux were 

In courtship’s pleasant trade 
Now noles of hand alone I 

By notice to be met; 


Reminds me--JI’m in debt, 


Wi loved ine long ago— 
They say that she forgets me, 


Believe her faithful—yet 
She cannot feel what I havefi 
For she is not in debt. 


A silk-dyer enriched his sign with 1 
Goldsmith's beautiful lines, ‘When 
folly.” 


And finds too late that tea 
What ever made a lady cre 
What art can wash all white 


The only art the stain to covety 
To hide the spot from every € 
And wear an unsoiled dress 
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Most desolate, amid the mouldering 


Bj 


My trembling lips refuse to speak 


mi 


i 


* 


And now—Z am in debt, 9 


And many a lengthen’d billet du 


They tell me, she is happy now 


My funds are getting low. 
I heed not what they ssy—for I~ 


Cae 
A POETICAL SILK] 


When lovely woman tilts her sai 
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Of proper color is to—D¥Be 
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